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Mitigation of Slavery—No. 1. 

One of the subjects proposed to be discussed in 
the present volume, was the amelioration ot the 
condition of our slaves—-with 4 view to the present 
and future benefit of all the parties interested; and 
especially to prepare the way for the well-being of 
such persons of color as may become legally emanci- 
patty , 

This subject isone of the highest importance. It 
is encompassed with difticulties and most fruitful in 
errors of opinion; for men judge differently, on mat- 
ters of policy, though they may generally agree in 
the ricut, as they are differently educated. On the 
broad question, ought slavery to exist? there would 
be very few in the affirmative: but, on that, shail we 
cause its existence to cease? we should be much 
divided—and, if it were decided in the affirmative, 
the manner of it would be severely disputed; and 
many, perhaps, hopeless of coming to a safe conclu- 
gion about it, would relax into the indificrence of 
necessity or despair. 

It is the policy in some sections of our country, to 
keep the free people of color as well asthe slaves, 
in the grossest ignorance possible—to deprive them, 
as far as practicable, of the capacity of reasoning 
and deny them the means of improvemeut—to sink 
them intothe bestial state of luboring machines. Hence, 
certain of the laws passed in respect to persons ot 
color, are calculated to chill the blood of those who 
regard them as mer. ' 

On the other hand, in some parts of the union the 
people are claumorous for emancipation, without 
considering the consequences that must result from 
it, affecting almost equally the welfare of the eman- 
cipated and the safety of their late masters. ‘They say, 
and say truly, that it is wrong to hold slaves: in their 
present state, however, we bold the opinion, that it 
would be almost as wrong, speaking generally, to 
grant them their freedom,—-having no hope of the 
success of the colonization scheme, except as to 
the object to which the present attention of the so- 
ciety, as noticed in our last Rreisrer, is direct- 
ed, in which every good man must feel willing to 
aidthem. ‘To prevent the introduction of a slave, 
is much more interesting and important than the ex- 
port of a freemau of color, and much easier done. 

We are aware that the thing we are now about to 
enter upon is exceedingly delicate. The mere 
mention of it rouses the angry passions of one party 
almost to rage, and the other responds in the warm 
language of an honest, but miscalculating enthusi- 
asm. Hating as we do—most solemnly, sincerely 
and religiously hating, all sorts of slavery— whether 
the subjects of it be white men, asin Europe, or 
black men, as in America; whether inflicted by prin- 
ces, priests or planters, and whether it affects that 
liberty ef person or freedom of mind, which it pleas- 
ed the Aumieury to bestow upon man, when He 
created him,—we may, notwithstanding, advance 
some doctrines almost as unpleasant to the very ar- 
dent friends of emancipation, as others will prove to 
the brutal slaveholder. We are not above advice, 
NOY superior te instruction; but in this case, as in all 
others which we speak upon, we shall say just what 
We please, consistent with our own ideas of the 
"ight of the matter. 

Vor XVI.——1S. 


We intend to offer a few rematks upon each 6f 
the following propositions, and some of them may 
be accompanied with considerable details and sta. 
tistical representations of faets, to elucidate their 
subject: 

1. That slavery must, at some future day, be abo. 
lished in the United States, There is no man who 
believes that Gon is just, or affects a veneration 
for our republican institutions, thatcan bear the 
assurance to his own mind, that this blot, or curse, 

} is to remain as long as our country endures. 

2. That itis true wisdom to exalt the minds of the 
slaves—to invest them with correct ideas of the 
moral duties, and encourage themin the acquire- 
ment of a qualified property, 

3. On the proper means of checking the propaga- 
tion of the slave-speciee—Among others, by nar- 
rowing the extent of country in which they shzil 
be permitted to exist, witha notice of the late de- 
bates, &c. in congress about allowing the intro- 
duction of slavery into the regions west of the 
Mississippi. 

4- That the present emancipation of slaves in the 
southern states should not be extensively support- 
ed,unless efficient provision is made for separating 
the free negroes from those who are not—the 
mixture is fatal to the progress of improvement in 
both, and at open war with the safety of the per- 
sons and property ofthe white population; and 
must remain so, until the practices recommended 
in the second proposition have had operation. 

5. That the states in which slavery is not allowed, 
should offer every reasonable facility and encou- 
ragement to free people of color wishing to reside 
therein; and adopt some measures to lessen the 
prejudices and antipathies of the whites, in qua- 
lifying the blacks to attain a respectable standing 
in society. 

The range of discussion afforded in these propo- 
sitions will, probably, embrace every thing that we 
desire to say on the subject, and occupy as much 
time and room as we can allow to it now—-and we 
shall proceed with it leisurely, in the hope that 
some little good may result from it, 
































































Hints on Domestic Manufactures. 

Every intelligent man now sees, and many begin 
to feel the necessity of applying the surplus labor of 
the people of the United States, to furnish commo« 
dities for their own wants. We cannot much lon- 
ger, be “dryers of [foreign) bargains,” because we 
cannot pay for them. ‘There is also an increased 
spirit of patriotism among us, to encourage all sorts 
of domestic manufactures. The balance of trade 
has long been against us, and nothing prevented us 
from being as “hewers of wood” to the manufac- 
turers of Great Britain, but the great productive. 
ness of our country, and the extraordinary prices 
which our agriculturs! commodities brought in fe. 
reign parts, aided by the genius and enterprize of 
our citizens in commercial pursuits. But the means 
of keeping that balance within reasonable bounds 
no longer exist—there is so little demand for our 
products, that a saving voyage is now accounted a 
| rood one, by our merchants. Evenat the time when 
ithere wasa foreign market for every thing that we 
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had to spare, and our bread-stuffs, cotton, tobacco, 
&c. were attheir highest prices, a gurl at Manches- 


™ 


ee 


factures operated as a tax levied upponthem, without. 


any countervailing advantage. ‘There never was a 


ter, assisted by labor-saving machinery, gave as more silly notion thanthis. The foreign demand— 
much extra value per annum, beyond the amount of |i. e. allthat we have to spare frém our own wants, 


the cost of her own living, as two or three men in: 


like manner produced in the United States—and i market—so much so, that the sudden transfer of 


is of no comparison with the demand of the home 


now, when our articles have lost from 5U to 50 per! about 300,000 persons to the U. States might con. 


cent. of their former comparative value, the labor of 


the same girl will equal in postive productiveness, 
that of six or eight men—forthough the clear profits 
of the latterare so much reduced, there is no diminu- 


tion ef the quantity of labor required to support their , 
itis very evident that a balance thus’ 
Hence it is, that most’ 
‘ed that may, we have arrived to that point in our af- 


consumption. 
created must be ruinous. 
nations prevent the import of some articles to en- 


courage their product at home, and without which | 


beggary would be their portion. It has been con- 


clusively shewn that Great Britain, with all her ad-: 


vantages and improvements, supported by an im- 
mense capital vested in manufactures and commerce, 
cannot throw open her. ports to receive foreign 
cominodities,because they might be imported cheup- 
er than her own people can furmsh them—nay, she 
wi]l not, at this time, receive even bread-siuffs trom 
us, her best customers. Itisnot the nominal price 
ofa thing that establishes its value to a purchaser: 
it is the means that he has in himself to purchase it— 
a mancannot give that which he has not. 
healthy person has an ability to labor, and this may 
be exchanged for the product of the labor of others, 
either directly or through the medium of money—by 


this, life is sustained orits comforts enjoyed, and | 
the latter are more or less experienced according | 


to the equality of value reciprocally created or pro- 
duced by such labor. Hence it is evident that we 
cannot exchange the labor of six men for the labor 


of one woman, except at a ruinous loss; and it be- | 


comes us to find out some way to forbid the ex- 


change altogether, if we cannot prosecute it on more | 


equitzble terms. “The freedom of trade”’ is a pretty 


thing to talk about—it looks well upon paper; but. 
exists only in imagination, or by making slaves of 


one nation to pamper another. 


In most European countries, especially in Eng- 
land, on account of the exactions of government, 
the quantity of labor required of the people is far 
greater than is compatible with their happiness. 
Kut in the United States, where the wants of govern- 
ment are easily supplied, the people, in general, la- 
bor less than their comfort requires; and hundreds 
of thousands of women and children do little or 
nothing because they have little or nothing to do. 
In the city of Baltimore, there are several thousand 
persons idie, who are capable of earning from one 
to three dollars per week, and who would gladly 
work if proper kinds of labor were accessible to 
them. ‘Thusit is every where, because men of ca- 
pita! do not find it an object to vest their money in 
manufacturing establishments, on account of the 
foreign rivalry. What would we think ofa farmer, 
having the timber at hand, and the knowledge and 
means at home of making a harrow,for instance, who 
should put his timber into a cart and carry it some 
miles off, to a harrow-maker, and wait there while 


the workman executed the job, which he himself 


could have done as well at his own house? He 
ought to be considered asa prodigal. Yetthisis the 
principle upon which nations act when they disre- 
gard their own industry and depend upon others to 
supply their wants; it isa principle that must either 
produce misery and distress, or exceedingly retard 
the nghtful progress of prosperity. 

‘The idea hasbeen entertained by some of our 
agriculturalists, that a duty laid upon foreign manu- 
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sume al] the surplus bread and meat* that we have; 
and the raising up of manufactures of cotton equal 
to our consumption of it in clothing, additionally re. 
quire about an halfof that which we send abroad. But 
we have said enough on these subjects, and demon- 
strated the facts so often, that we shall simply refer 
tothem now. However, let any notions be entertain- 
fairs, when it is the home market which must be de- 
pended upon. 

The essays that have recently appeared in the Rr- 
GISTER, promulgated by the «Philadelphia society 
for promoting domestic industry,” leaves us little to 
say at this time, on the general policy and pechliar 
advantages of encouraging this industry;—domes. 
tic manufactures must now be supported, because 
we cannot pay for foreign products: economy is 
forced upon us—we must live more frugally, or be- 
come bankrupt. In this siate of the case, it must 
be expected that the national government will exa- 
mine the subject with that attention which its im- 
portance requires—and prohibit the introduction of 
many articles which we can make at home. Butto 
aid this, our manufacturers have a very interesting 
duty to perform—they must pay particular atten- 
tion to the quality of their goods, and render them 
not only useful for wear, but pleasing to the eye, 


‘and be careful not to extort unfair prices for them. 


It was more owing, perhaps, to the reverse of what 
ishere recommended, that our manufacturers failed 
of receiving a reasonable support after the conclusi- 
on of the late war, than to any thing else—many 
were disgusted with the depreciation of quality and 
advance of price. The latter, it is true, will be re- 
gulated by the demand; but the former has in itself 
a principle that must be attended to, if we hope for 
the establishment of manufactures adequate to the 
consumption of the country. 





The three following articles which reached us at 
about the same time, may serve to support the poli- 
cy we have always advocated.— 

From the Augusta Herald. 

The distressing accounts from Great Britain and 
the continent of Europe, appear to have at length 
convinced the planters, as well as the merchants, 
that the staple produce of our state, has really been 
above its actual value. 

More than three thousand bales of cotton are stor- 
ed in this city, for which 23 a 24 cts. per lb. has 
beenrefused, and which would not now sell for 19 
cents. 

Speculations to an immense amount have been 
entered into, upon a mere hope of profit, and the 
consequences must be ruinous: indeed the extent 
of the evil can scarcely be imagined. Men, who 
six months ago were wealthy, have hazarded their 
fortunes upon a speculation which has failed; al- 
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*This proposition may startle some who are al” 
ways looking abroad. Let usallow to each person 11. 
of bread, and 3-41b of meat, and take into calcula- 
tion the grain that would be consumed by the ex- 
tra supply of domestic animals required for them, 
and then, if we add the whole together, we shall see 
that our boasted exports would prove inadequate t4 
the amount of their consumption. 
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though they are not actually insolvent, yet their 
losses, consequent upon the sudden decline of cot- 
ten, has swallowed up the profits of years of indus- 
"The whole attention of the planter has been de- 
voted to the cultivation of cotton, and what is the 
consequence? The state of Georgia is obliged to 
look to the more northern states for bread stuffs.— 
Corn, which might be raised for 50 cents, is import- 
ed from Massachusetts, and carried two hundred 
miles into the interior, at an expense of three to 
four dollarsperbushel. ~ 

We would advise every planter, to cultivate at 
least as much grain as will suffice for his own use; 
Yet this be the first object of his attention: this at- 
tained he cannot Jose money; the surplus of his labor 
may be applied to the cultivation of cotton and to- 
bacco, and is so much glear gain—but what profit 
can a plantation afford, evenif cotton were oU cents 
a pound, so long as the whole product must be ap- 
plied to the purchase of provisions, for the support 
of his family and working hands. 

From New York Advocate. 

Tar TIMES.— The pressure of the times is now be- 
ginning to be most seriously and dangerously felt. 
In New York, four or five highly respectable and im- 
portant mercantile houses have stopped payment, 
and there is reason to fear that the evil will be in- 
creased. The rage for speculation has carried them 
beyond theirdepth, added to which the extraordina- 


ry state of commerce in Europe affords no hope of 


better prospects. Under such ‘circumstances, pru- 


dence should dictate to our merchants a cessation of 


further hazardous enterprize; and by a more judi- 
cious application of their means at home, retrieve 
their past losses. 
From the Aurora. 
British dry goods on the decline—good news for the 
American manufacturer. 

Let the American people now turn to the spindle; 
the day is near at hand, when the cotton planter will 
earnestly desire his cotton to be sold in domestic mart 
only. The price of cotton we hear, has already fal- 
len to 10d. and 11d. in England, per Ib. and we may 
expect to hear of its being stilllower—British dry 
goods have also failen in proportion to the fall of the 
raw material, at the place of manufacture—33 1-3 
to 50 per cent. and will still fall—let the consumer 
bewure how he purchases goods at this time, for he 
will soon have to buy domestic goods at a very low 
rate; let the wholesale dealers beware how they buy 
of British agents, for they wiil not be able to pay 
them; the goods will fall too much upon their shelves 
to enable them to do so. 

The intention of this communication isto caution 
the unwary; we are going to have sad times, and 
plenty of goods under the hammer at any price they 
will bring. Let the man that can pay twenty shil- 
lings take care of himself.—T'om Straddle is almost 
dismounted, and will soon accompany Jack Manches- 
ter home. PETER. 








Banking, et cetera. 

Desirable equality. The secretary of the treasu- 
ry has lately dispatched his circulars to the west, 
by which every land office in the United States is 
authorised to receive payments in such money as is 
in good credit in the district. We have no objection 
to urge against this arrangement—on the contrary, 
we would advise the officers ot government to re- 
ceive pay for the public land in any way, and as soon 
as they can. But we think the Atlantic states have 
an equal right to participate in the liberality of 
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vernment, and to demand that the collectors be in- 
structed to receive paynient for ditties due the Unit- 
ed States, in any money which shall be in good cre- 
dit in their respective districts.—Petersburg Intel. 

It is said the arrangements for placing the depo- 
sits of the United States in the Farmers’ and Me- 
chanics’ bank of Cincinnati, have entirely failed. 

Ohio banks. The bank of Steubenville, the 
Farmers and Mechanics bank at Steubenville, and 
the bank of Mount Pleasant, in Ohio, have resumed 
specie payments. The Western Reserve bank, the 
bank of Marietta, the bank of Chillicothe, and the 
Lancaster bank, are said to “continue” to pay specie; 
as also the St, Clairsville bank, which is winding up 
its concerns. 

Bink of the U. S. The late orders of the bank of 
the U. S. to their office at Washington City, to force 
the payment of debts lying over, does not seem to 
be wellrelished by the good people of the district 
—and complaint is made that five years “have been 
allowed to certain speculators to pay off their notes. 

B okers, There isa great outcry about this very 
accommodating fraternity of shavers, by some of the 
pankers. ‘The banks made the brokers, and in the 
rapid decrease of the former( which we most sincere- - 
ly pray for!)—there wiil be a rapid diminut.:n of sha- 
ing andshavers, Butlet not bank-makers grow] at 
their “legitimate” offspring, the brokers! 

Counterfeits. By the amount received at the office 
of the Rreister, we may reasonably suppose that at 
least one million of dollars, in counterteit five dol- 
lar notes, onthe Marine bank of Baltimore, are 
spread through the western country. We return 
a number every week. These notes are easily 
detected by those who are acquainted with the 
genuine bills—butare done well enough to deceive - 
strangers. Some counterfeit tens of this bank, also 
of the old emission, are met with. 

The police of New York has published an inter- 
cepted despatch from a counterfeiter to his partner 
in trade, detailing the progress he had made in mo- 
ney-making-—-he mentions the names of about FIF- 
TY banks, the plates for striking the notes of which 
he had got engraved, &c. The story is probable 
enough, for on most of the banks as stated by him, 
we know that counterfeits are in circulation._—The 
business of making and passing off such bills is a re- 
gular ailair--thus one speculation begets another; 
but we do not hear that any company of counterfeit- 
ers have yet been incorporated ander their proper. 
appellation. 

We reiterate what we have said—there 1s no safe- 
ty tothe people in general, that is, those net accus- 
tomed to handle and observe many and different 
bank notes, except in refusing to receive any except 
such as are issued in their neighborhood, or compose » 
ing its common currency. : 

Legal tender! We see that certificates to be issn- 
ed at thie mint of the United States, for foreign ’coin 
or bullion deposited therein, are recommended us a 
legal tender, by a writer in the Baltimore Federal * 
Gazette; who would also prohibit the exportation of 
American coin, and at once bless us-with a paper 
currency. He seems to desire that payment of those 
certificates in money, might be demanded at the end 
of «10 or 20 years”—if it should be convenient, in 
the mean time, to re-coin the cash or coin the bul- 
lion! 

Bank of Enzland..We have received a devise 
for a bank note, publislied in England by Mr. Hone. 
On the left are these words “specimen of a bank 
note—not to be imitated. Submitted to the consi- 





; deration of the bank directors and the inspection of 
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tion of manacles—arope—a figure of Britannia swal- 
lowing human beings; and a prison window with 
twelve heads looking through the bars. On the 
right are these words “Bank restriction,” under 
which is a gallows, on the supporters of which are 
written «Bank Post’ with eight men and three wo- 
men hanging. Over their heads are written, “f{ pro- 
mise to pertorm No. ad lib. during the issue of 
bank notes easily imitated, and until the resumption 
of cash payimenis or the abolition of the punishment 
ofdeath.” ‘he note is signed “For the governorand 
company of the bank of England. J. Ketch.” 
Franklin Gazette. 


Kentucky. The people of this state are reaping 





“the full harvest of misery,” by reason of their banks, 


which we mournfully predicted a long time ago. 
“Warrants, writs and executions” are becoming al- 
most as common as bank notes were! There will 
be no peace for the people until the quantity of the 
banks are reduced, and those that may remain are 
compelied to recollect thatthey cannot do what they 
please. The paper age must pass away, aml specu- 
lation must fail, At present, the command of what 
passes for money is not in those who hold property, 
Dut in such as are directors of banks, or who hold 
shares in them. Real wealth has little to do with 
the circulaiion of money, at this time, because the 
priests of Mammon want it for—themselves. We 
allude chiefly, to the modern money-shops. Many 
of the old banks are yet highly honorable and emi- 
nently useful institutions. 


In Virginia. We understand that the office of the 
bank of the U. States, in this city, not only refuses 
to receive the notes of the other offices of that bank, 
oF has been long known to the public) but also re- 

uses thenotes of the branches of the Virginia state 
banks 27 every case, and even in certain cases the 
notes of the mother bank, except in payment of debts. 
It is understood that this measure has been adopted 
to prevent its notes from being drawn out for the 
purpose of remittances to the northern towns, where 
they are worth rather more than the notes of the 
state banks, in consequence of being taken in pay- 
ment of custom house bonds; and that this measure 
is put in force in rhose cases only where this inten- 
tion of money changing is detected in the transac- 
tion.* 

The two state banks have also been compelled to 
refuse the notes of their own branches, except in 
the payment of debts.—This is intended to prevent 
the accumulation of balances against them on the 
part of the office of the United States bank, inas- 
much asit will prevent persons holding branch notes 
from depositing them, and then giving checks in fa- 
vor of that office. In other words, those who have 
branch notes, and have no payments to make in the 
mother banks, will have to resort to the branches, 
jnstead of depdsiiing them in the mother bank, as 
peretofore. Richmond Enguirer. 


Bad times. The great European houses having 
agreed to loan the French government eighty mil- 
lions of dollars, have found themselves hard pressed: 
and in taking care of themselves, they crush every 
body else. 





*We consider “money changing” as lawful a bu- 
siness as money-making. Bank notes are as legally 


things of merchundize as bales of old rags, imported 
trom Ital:, or collected throughout our own coun- 
try, and the value of each depends upon the fa- 
cility with which the commodity may be converted 
into gold and silver, or something that answers all 
ihe purposes of those metals. 


Ep. Ree. 


At the same time, the bank of England has re 
duced its circulation from thirty six millions ster- 
ling, to twenty seven, that is, they have called in 
about forty millions ofdollars, It 1s natural to sup- 
pose that private bankers have at the same time 
been compelled to call in about the same amount. 

hese two causes account fully for the great 
scarcity of money in England, France and Holland 
—and forthe fall of prices and the want of purcha. 
sers for every article. 

The extent to which this depression will go is as 
yet unascertained—nor is it in the power of any 
body to foresee it.— Boston Weekly Report. 

A London paper of March 28, says—*The Gazette 
of last night contains a list of thirty bankrupts; some 
of the houses have been established near a century, 
whichis a melancholy proof of the present state of 
trade and commerce.” ‘lhe same paper observes 
that the stocks have fallen gne and a half per cent. 
in consequence of the news of the cession of the 
Floridas. 











American Manufactures. 

At a meeting of a number of the citizens of Bal. 
timore, held at the Merchants’ coffee-house, pursu- 
ant to apublic notice, on Tuesday evening the 23d 
Feb. 1819: 

Col. Jas Mosurr was called to the chair, and 
Lro’p Mattuews appointed secretary. 

Resolved unanimously, That it is expedient to es- 
tablish a society for the encouragement of American 
Manufactures and Domestic Economy. 

The following was proposed as the constitution of 
the society, and adopted unanimously: 


CONSTITUTION of the Manyrtann AssociaTIox 
for the encouragement of AMERICAN MANUFACTURES 
and Domesvic (Economy. 


Article 1.—This society shall bear the name and 
style of «Tur Maryrann (Economicat Association.” 


Article 2.—Each person, on becoming a mem- 
ber of this society, shall subscribe the constitution 
thereof, and thereby pledge himself to promote the 
objects for which it is established, by giving a pre- 
ference to American manutacturesin allcases where 
they may be used or consumed consistently with 
true economy. 

Article 3.—All residents of the U. States may be- 
come mein ers of this association, on paying one dol- 
lar at the time of subscribing the constitution, and 
one dollar annually thereafter. 

Article 4.—The affairs of the society shall be ma- 
naged by a president, treasurer, secretary, and six 
directors, who shall constitute a board of nine div 
rectors. 

Article 5,—4In the absence of the president, the 
attending members shall have power to appoint a 
president pro tem. ‘The president, or any two di- 
rectors, shall have power to call a special meeting 
of the board, and a majority from time to time may 
hil up any vacancies that may occur. 

Article 6.—Vhe directors, or a majority of them, 
shal] organize their own board, form rules and by- 
laws for its government; and generally do all mat- 
ters and things which they may conceive will pro- 
mote the objects of the society. 

Article 7.— There shall be an annual meeting on 
the 4th Tuesday in February, for the choice of a 
| president, treasurer, secretary, and six directors, 
| and for the transaction of such other business as may 
come before them, 

Article 8.—There shall be four general stated 





meetings of the society in each year, to wit: On the 
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4th Tuesday of February, April, October and De- 
cember. 

Resolved, That the meeting now proceed to the 
choice of officers, agreeably to the constitution; 
when the following citizens were duly elected to 
the offices annexed to their names: 

William Patterson, President, 

Isaac Burneston, T'reasurer, 

Leonard Matthews, Secretary, 

James Mosher, >) 

N. F. Williams, . 
Alex. M’Kim, 





A. J. Schwartze, ? Directors. 
John Hillen, 
Luke Tiernan, J 


Resolved, Vhat the officers of this society be re- 
quested to prepare an address to the public, setung 
forth the objects thereof. 

Resolved, Vhat the proceedings be signed by the 
chairman and secretary, and published in all the 
newspapers in this city. 

Resolved, Thatthe meeting adjourn to the fourth 
Tuesday in April. 

JAMES MOSHER, Chairman. 

L. Marruews, Secretary. 





In offering the constitution of the “Maryland 
(conomical Association” to the consideration ef 
the public, it is requisite to say, that its provisions, 
although patriotic, do not ask a sacrifice of pri- 
vate interest to public welfare; th:s is secondary, 
and individual emolument the first object of the as- 
sociation. 

Necessity is the source of exertion; it has proved 
30 in nations as well as iNdividuals who have be- 
nefitted by it. fhe excess of population which can- 
not be usefully employed in the tillage of the soil, 
necessarily ereates manufacturers. If England, a 
century since, had not beencompelled by necessity 
to invite the distressed of other nations, her policy 
might, and either must, have placed her in the ad- 
vantageous situation she now enjoys as to her ma- 
nufactures, 

We have lived to see that necessity among our- 
selves; already we are tributary to all the nations of 
the earth; already do we see the period appreach, 
when, if we continue in the road which we have so 
far pursued, we shall be ruined; a fate doomed to a 
people who voluntarily abandon their own resources 
tothe avidity of foreign nations, And can we hesitate 
to profit by the experience ofages? Can we refrain 
from using the means which nature has so plentiful- 
ly placed within our reach? Shall we go tor our 
clothing to foreign countries, when we have the raw 
materials of the very best quality within ourselves? 
—Shall we send them to Europe, to have them re- 
turned again, under great additional charges, which 
we may save? Or have we not skilful workmen, to 
convert these very materials into the desired and 
desirable fabrics? Surely this ought not to be the 
case. Repeatedly has it been demonstrated that 
our cotton and woolen manufactures may vie with 
any foreign fabrics, and at prices, too, much lower 
than those imported, of equal quality. ‘lo encou- 
rage, then, these home manufactures, is the chief 
aim of the association; and, with these views, we re- 
spectfully call on our fellow-citizens for their sup- 
port and good example. 

Those who first recommended the association, 
will be called on in a few days, by Mr. Emmerson, 
for their signatures, as well as such other citizens as 
may think proper to become members. 

WM. PATTERSON, President. 
i. Marrurws, Secretary, 
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National Interests. 


Address of the Philadelphia society for the promotion of 
domestic industry, to the citizens of the Umited States, 
No. IV. 
_ Philadelphia, April 26th, 1819. 

We have presented to your view, fellow-citizens 
a cursory sketch of the admirable and beneficent 
policy of Great Britain,* on the all-important and 
vita] point of fostering and protecting domestic in- 
dustry—a policy, we repeat, and wish steadily borne 
in mind, in direct hostility with the doctrines of 
Adam Smith, which number among their supporters 
so large a portion of our citizens, 

We now request your attention to the policy of a 
mighty empire, whose situation bears considerable 
analogy to that of this country. 

Russia, like the United States, possesses territo- 
ries of most immoderate extent, which are very 
slenderly peopled. ‘The cultivation of her vacant 
lands, accerding to the captivating and plausible 
theories of many of our citizens, might find employ- - 
ment forall herinhabitants. And as other nations 
if “freedom of trade were restored,” according to Adam 
Smith, “could furnish her with commodities cheaper 
than she could manufacture them,” she ought to een 
her ports to the merchandise of all the world. 

But, low as we fastidiously and unjustly rate her 
policy, she has too much good sense to adopt a max- 
im, SO pernicious in its results, although so plausible 
in its appearance. And let us add, its plausibility is 
only inappearance. Itvanisheson even a cursory 
examination, 

Russia completely fulfils the indispensable duty 
of fostering and protecting domestic industry and 
guarding it against the destructive consequences of 
overwhelming foreign competition. This is the 
great platform of her political system, as it ought to 
be of all political systems: and it is painful to state 
that so far as respects this cardinal point, she is at 
least a century in advance of the U. States. She is 
not satisfied with the imposition of heavy duties for 
the purpose of ra:sing a revenue, which, with too 
many statesmen, appears to be the chief, if not the 
only object worthy of consideration in the forma- 
tion of atariff. No. She prohibits, under penalty 
of confiscation, nearly all the articles with which her 
own subjects can supply her, unaffected by the. ter- 
rors, so powerfully felt in other countries, of giving 
a monopoly of the home market to her own people 
—-terrors which have probably cost the United States 
one hundred milhons of dollars since the war—ter- 
rors which the profound and sage maxim of Alexan- 
der Hamilton, quoted in our last number, ought to 
have laid inthe grave of oblivion nearly thirty years 
ago, never to rise again to impair the prosperity of 
the nation, or the happiness of its citizens. 

The annexed list deserves the most pointed atten- 
tion, and cennot fail to surprise the citizens of a 
country, where unfortunately nothing is prohibited 
how great soever the domestic supply, and where 





*Objections have been made to our statement of 
the prosperity of England resulting from her pro- 
tection of domesticindustry. Those objections are 
grounded on the oppression she has exercised on 
and the abject state of, some of her dependencics. 
This, we apprehend, does not in the least militate 
with our view, which went to prove, from indisputa- 
ble facts, that the protection of domestic industry in 
the island of Great Britain, had there produced as 
great a mass of wealth and prosperity as had ever 
existed. Her wars, which greatly impair that pros. 
perity, and her treatment of her dependencies, have 





| not the most remote connexion with eur theorv. 
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there are hardly any duties deserving the name of 

prohibitory, and very few affording adequate pro- 

tection. | 

Articles absolutely prohibited to be imported into Rus- 
sia. 


Anchors Female dresses .and Plates 

Ail sortsof ginger- fashions in general Powder boxes of all 
bread . ° Fur Gaps of every sorts 

A}l kinds of dress, ex- kind Paper 
cept belonging toForte pianos Parchment 
travellers Fans Pewter 


Butter Fishing nets Pipes of all sorts 
Beer of every kind Fringes of ail kinds Pomatum 

Biscuit of every kind Fire engines Pocket books of all 
Busts Fine black cloth,and _ kinds 


Buttons coarse cloth of all Pots 

Bas reliefs colors Pewter and pewter 
Brushes Fire pumps of all vessels 

Bouts kinds Paper hangings 
Baskets Groupes of figures Plated metak 

Bombs Girandoles Quills 

Ballets Glasses for pictures Rape oil 

Bar-igon Girdles and sashes Ribands ef order 


Beans and peas, fresh Grain spirits of every Rum, till January 
er dried kind 1819 


Beds of all kinds Gin Ribauds 
Blank-books Galloons Slippers 

Beliows Gayters Spangles and links 
Basins Garters ofall kinds Sealing wax 


Glass, crystal, and a- Spurs 

ther lanterns Silks and satins 
Gold, silver lace, silk, Statues 

thread, woolen, ca- Small shot 
and single, in mels hair and cot- Stove pipes of' all 
wedges, in sheets, ton laces sorts 
in plates wrought Gunpowder Sword belts of all sorts 
into vessels, or Gold or silver plate Straw and rush mats 


Bolts for doors 

Balass rubies of all 
sorts 

Black iron, double 


other articles Glass ware Sword, sabre and 
Brass ornaments Glue poiguard handles 

wrought, or cast, Galoon Saltpetre 

gilded or otherwise Gilded metals and Sausages 
Bracketts spangles Soap 
Cannon balls Grape wines infused Shoes of all sorts 
Caniclabras in cherries, pears Shot 


Silver lace, wire, 
hooks and eyes 
Stuffs enriched with 
images of saints 


Chimney tiles or other fruits 

Columns, vases, and Hydromel ; 
every article made Hats of every kind 
of marble or ala- Hair for making wigs 


baster Harpsichords Stills 
Chocolate Horse harness of eve- Tobacco 
Confectionary of al] _ ry kind Tobaces boxes 
kinds Housings Tea ot every kind 
Cottons, tissued, Honey Teapots 
painted, printed or Horn combs Tea tables 
Hair powder Tinsel 


re : 
Clothes-brushes made Horns of elks and Thitmbles of all kinds 


of dog-grass and stags ‘Tinsel beat out fiat 
rushes Hinges, and other ar- Tabies 


Crystals and glasses ticlesof iron ware ‘Trunks of every 
or lustres and gi- Indigo kind 


randoies Ink and ink powder Thread, down, cha- 
Chequers, trictracks, Inkstands of all kinds = mois, or silk stock- 

and every other Isingiass ings 

kind of articles for Jeweiry Tinselled lace 

games Lustres Tinselled edgings 
Cannons Linen of all kinds red and white 


Limp wicks 


Thread face gilded, 
Looking glasses 


Coach-whips 
plated and tinsel- 


Canary seed 


Corals of allsorts Locks of ai} kinds led 

Coifee mills Lime Urns 

Clocks Lace and thread em- Utensils fabricated 

Cloth of every kind _ broidered with in large founderies 
except cambric gold Velveted and tine 

Coffe pots Linen, muslin and selled, and all kinds 

Candlesticks silk handkerchiefs of tapestry 

China Macaroni, Vessels of crystal 

Cases of all kinds Mushrooms Vinegar 

Chimney pieces Marks of distinction Vermicellj 

Cards Musiins Vases 

Cords for fishing Mustard White-smith’s work 


lines, and other ar- Meat of every kind, Wooden furniture 
ticles of that sort smoked, dried or Wax candles 
Cocks (for vessels) of _ saited Woolen cloths and 
aji sorts Mutts frizes of all kinds 
Door and window Mittens Walking canes and 
cases Metal plates (for sticks » 
Nown chiunney backs) Wax, white and yel- 
Dried or preserved Night caps low 
fruits Nails of all kinds Wadding 
Dressed skins and all Pins Wafers 
articles of leather Playing cards Woolen or silk cover 
Dolls of all kinds Pewter milled and lids 
Delf ware made into vessels Woolen, thread or 
Embroidery of every Pieces of iron not cotton gloves.* 
kind ' beaten out nor 
Equipage ofallkinds wrought 
Enamelled watches 








An appalling reflection arises from the view here 
given of the policy of Russia; a reflection which we 
would willingly suppress, but which, fellow citizens, 
Justice to the subject forces us to present to your 
minds. We are imperiously led to offer it from a 
conviction, that to induce a patient to submit to me- 
dicine or regimen, it is necessary that he should be 
convinced. of the existence of his disease. And in 
the present disordered state of our manufactures, 
trade and commerce, it is absolutely necessary to 
“hold the mirror up to nature,” and “nought exte- 
nuate, nor aught set down in malice.” 

The United States, as is admitted by writers of 
various nations, enjoy the best form of government 
in the world. It would therefore be natural to pre- 
sume, that with such a government, and with a re- 
presentation, probably as freely and as fairly chosen 
as any legislative: body in any age or country, the 
solid interests of its various descriptions of citizi:ns 
would be more scrupulously guarded than those of 
any other nation. Yet we have before us the most 
cogent and the most irresistible proof of the extreme 
fallacy of such'a presumption, so far as regards the 
large and important class of citizens engaged in 
manufactures, on whose success and prosperity so 
much of the strength and resources uf nations de. 
pends. This description of citizens* must look with 





*It is common, we apprehend, for some of the 
farmers and’ planters of the southern states, to re- 
gard with disesteem, or, to use a common phrase, 
to look down on manufacturers as beneath them in 
point of respectability. To this source may proba- 
bly be ascribed the inflexible refusal of that protec- 
tion which was so earnestly solicited for the manu- 
facturing interest throughout the union. It is hard- 
ly possible to conceive of a greater absurdity. We 
touch this delicate subject freely. We, however, 
mean no offence, and hope none will be taken. 
Our object, we trust, will be regarded by liberal 
minded men as not only innocent, but laudable. 
It is to correcta deep rooted and pernicious preju- 
dice, which tendsto produce jealousy and alienation 
between the different members of one family, who 
ought to cherish for each other kindly senti- 
ments of regard and good will, and who are so close- 
ly connected in point of interest, that it is impose 
sible for one to suffer heavily, without the others be- 
ing deeply affected. We freely ask, and request a 
candid reply, can there in the eye of reason and 
common sense be found on the most impartial scru- 
tiny any superiority in a South Carolina or Virginia 
planter, surrounded by five hundred negro slaves, 
over a proprietor of one of the extensive factories 
in Rhode Island, in which an equal number of free, 
independent, and happy workmen, with their wives 
and children, are employed? As our object is con- 
ciliation, we forbear to assert any superiority on the 
otherside. But in order to afford a fair opportunity 
of deciding this important question of the merits, 
demerits and usefulness of the different descrip- 
tions of citizens, we state some important facts which 
bear forcibly on this subject. Inthe year 1815, 
there were within thirty miles of the town of Provi- 
dence 


Cotton manufactories 140 
Containing in actual operation—spindles, 130,000 
Using annually—bales of cotton 29,000 


Producing yards of the kinds of cotton 
goods usually made 
The weaving of which at eight cents 


27,840,000 





*Taviff des droits dedouane de L’empire Russe, 1816, p. 79-99, 


per yard amounts to $2,227,200 
Total value of the cloth O00 00 


Persons steadily employed 
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eras: ‘ | 
envy atthe paternal and fostering care bestowed on 
ersons of the same class by the emperor of Russis, 
one of the most despotic monarchs of Christendom. 
The contrast is immense, striking, and decisive.— 
It reflects honor on the profound wisdom and sound 
olicy of that prince—and, fellow citizens, cannot 
ful to excite painful sensations in your minds, to re- 
fiect how the United States sink on the comparison. 
‘his isa most impressive point, and evinces how 
short sighted mankind are, It could never have 
entered into the mind of Hapcock, Adams, Frank- 
lin, Washington, or any of those illustrious men, 


who in the field or cabinet achieved the indepen-| 
dence of this country, that before the lapse of half: 


a century, American citizens should be forced to 
make invidious comparisons between their own si- 
tuation and that of the subjects of a despotic empire; 
and that the protection denied to their industry is 
liberally afforded to the subjects of Russia. 

In order to render this extraordinary and almost 
incredible fact more striking, we shall, fellow citi- 
zens, compare the situation of a subject of Russia 
and a citizen of the United States, engaged, for in- 
stance, in the cotton manuiacture. 


== 


a policy long scouted out of all the wise nations of 
4urope, and which now only lingers in,wnd blights 
and blasts the happiness of Spain aid Portugal. 
The subject is too important not to warrant us 
in casting another slight glance at it, and placing 
the policy of the United States and that of. Russia in 
stronger contrast. Rent’ 
Russia raises no cotton, All her supplies are 
derived from remote quarters, and yet she prohi- 
bits the importation of cotton fabrics, of every de- 
scripuion, except cambrics, from all nations what- 
ever, friends and foes alike, in order to- foster a 
manufacture which does not appear congenial to 
her. . 
ihe United States are peculiarly fitted for the 
cotton manufacture, being capable of raising the 
raw material, aswe have already stated, in quanti- 
ties cominensurate with the demand of the whole 
world. And yet cotton goads of every- descrip- 
tion (except those below twenty-five cents per 
yard, which are dutied as at twenty-five cents) are 
freely adinitted at the very inefficient duty of twen- 
, ty-seven and a half per cent. in consequence of 
which, great numbers of the most promising es- 








The former, we will suppose, embarks $52,900 
in that business. He has no competition to dread 
but that of his fellow subjects. His paternal go- 
vernment closes the door against his destruction, by 
shutting out all interference from any othernation. 


; 


He has a large and beneficial market, and in con-| facturers of Europe, and consigning ouro 


sequence enriches himself, and adds to the wealth, | 
the strength, the power and the resources of his 
country. 

What a chilling contrast when we regard the si- 
tuation of the American engaged in the same usc-' 
ful line of business. When he has expended his' 
capital, established his works, and entertains what | 
he has ground to deem a reasonable hope of suc- 
cess, and of that ‘reward to which honest industry 
has so fair a claim, the market, on the supply of 
which he formed all his calculations, is deluged 
with rival articles, manufactured in Europe of cot- 
ton raised in his own country, or by Hindoos, at a 
distance of ten thousand miles, which can be atiord- | 
ed at lower prices than his, and which accordingly | 
destroys his chances ef sale. He cast an implor-' 





ing eye to his representatives for the same kind of| 
relief which England, France, and Russia aftord | 
> } 
est | 


| 


their subjects and the refusal of which is manitf 
dereliction of duty. His representatives, acting on 
the maxims of Adam Smith, and disregarding the 


j}tabishments have been destroyed. 
| terial is transported across the Atlantic, 3000 miles, 
fat twenty to 


The raw ma- 


thirty-five cents per pound, and re- 


turned to us at the rate of from one dollar to five 


admonitory lessons of those mighty nations, mect | 
him with a positive refusal; and he sinks a victim of | 





— 


| 
| 


We may demand whether, throughout the world, | 


' dollars—thus fostering the industry and the manu- 


ai 
WI 


1 work- 
men to poverty, and often to mendicity—th vir em- 


ployers to the long list of bankrupts which are dai- 


| ly increasmg in our towns and cities—and impo- 


verishing the nation. On this system and its conse- 
qttences we shall descant more at large on a future 
occasion. For the present we shall barely state 
that the policy of England during the dark ages of 
Edward Lil. and Henry IV. as sketched in our last 
number, was far superior to ours. 

At the close of the war, powerful and eloquent 
memorials were presented to congress from the 
cotton manufacturers of Rhode Island, New York, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, New London, 
and various other parts of the United States, in 
which they implored the aid of government, in the 
most respectful terms. Vo narrow the range of 
objection, they bounded their requests generally to 
a prohibition of cotton manufactures, except nan- 
keens, from the Fast Indies, andto such an increase 
of duties on those from other quarters, as would 
save the revenue from injury by the prohibition.— 
The memorials were filled with pred:ctions of the 
ruinous consequences that would result from the 
contrary policy. Their simple request, entorced 
by a most luminous train of reasoning, was unhap- 


ad > | . . . ‘ ‘ J 2 ‘ ’ 
there isto be found any equal space devoted whol-| pily rejected: and it is almces' demonstrabie, that to 


ly to agriculture, which furnishes employment to 
one fourth part of the number of individuals, or pro- 
duces one-fourth of the amounts of wealth or happi- 
ness? 

Wetrust that this brief view will serve to remove 
the film from the eyes of those citizens who, for want 
of due consideration, have cherished opinions on the 
subject of manufactures, and manufacturers, so dia- 
metrically opposite to the truth, and so pregnant 
with ruinous consequences. 

“Honor or shame from no Gondition rise, 


“Act well your part: there all the honor lies.” | 


And the manufacturer of cottons, woolens, watch- 
€s, paper, books, hats or shoes, who “acts well his 
part” has noreason to shrink, and we trust he never 
will shrink, froma comparison with any of his fellow 
men, whether merchants, farmers, planters or men 
of overgrown wealth. 


| 


‘ 


this rejection a large portion of the d ficulties and 
embarrassments which at present overspread the 
face of the country may be ascribed. All the gloo- 
my predictions of the memorials have wnfortunate- 
ly become history. 

’ A consideration of the rejection of the first pray- 
er ofthe memorials, which respecis the prohibition 
of East India cottons, is calculated to excite an equal 
degree of regret and astonishment. The East In- 
dia trade, during the continuance of the wars in 
Europe, when we had markets in that quarter and 
in some of the colonies of the belligerents, for the 
surplus of our importations from beyond the Cape 
of Good Hope, was probably advantageous, or at 
least not injurious. But as at present cartied on, 
it is highly pernicious, by the exhausting drain of 
specie it creates. On this strong ground, and more- 





over as the coarse fabrics from that quarter, as 
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stated in the memorials, are made of inferior mate- 
rials, and as we possess a boundless capacity of sup- 
ply, every principal of sound policy, regard for the 
vital interests of our country, as well as the para- 
mount ¢laim on them from so useful a body of citi- 
zens, for protection, ought to have insured compli- 
ance with the request. To all these considerations 
no attention was paid, 
Policy of Federick UW. of Prussia, 

From the view which we have given of the poli- 
cy of Russia, we invite attention to that of Frederick 
Il. Ofhis integrity and his regard forthe rights of 
his neighbors, there may be more than doubts en- 
tertained. But on his profound wisdom and saga- 
city as a statesman the world isagreed. A dissent- 
ing voice ig no where heard, On these points he 
would stand comparison with any monarch of an- 
cient or modern times, and would rise paramount 
over ninety-nine out of a hundred. His system of 
political economy is therefore worthy of the most 
serious consideration, and cannotfaii to shed strong 
light on the important subject we are discussing. 

To the promotion of the industry of his subjects, 
he bestowed the most unremitting attention, well 
knowing thatit was the most certain means of in- 
creasng the population of his dominions, and of 
course the wealth and happiness of his subjects, as 
well as his own power. From this grandand para- 
mount object he was never a moiient diverted by 
his ambitious wars; and notwithstanding the desola- 
tion they caused, he doubled the population of his 
paternal estates during his reign, ‘Yo foster and 
protect arts and manufactures, he spared neither 
pulns nor expense;* and was so completely success- 
ful thathe not only doubled and trebled the num- 
ber of artists and manufacturers in those branches 
already established, but introduced a great variety 
formerly not practised by his subjects;t and thus, 
instead of being tributary to other nations, as she 
had formerly been, Prussia was enabled to exporther 
manufactures to animmense extent to distant coun- 
tries.+ 

The measures he adopted for attaining these 
great ends, were worthy of the high character he 
enjoys as a statesman. He made large loans to 





——— 


* “The king protects and encourages manufacturers 
inevery possible manner, especially by advancing large 
sums of money to assist them in carrying on their ma- 
nufactures, animating them by rewards, and establish- 
ing magazines of wool in all the little towns, for the be- 
nefitof thesmall woolen manufacturers,” —-Hertzbery’s 
discourses delivered at Berlin, 1786, p. 25. 

r “Before the commencement of this reign, Prussia 
had but few silk manufacturers, and those of little im- 





portance. But the present king has established and 
‘given liberal encouragement to sv great a number, that, 
they employ more than five thousand workmen; and! 
the annual value of the goods manufactured by them! 
is two millions of crowns. In the course of the last | 
year 1,200,250 ells of silk stuffs have been manufac. 
tured at Berlin, and 400,000 of gauze.??—Idem 26. 


—ee 


needy artists and manufacturers, to enable them to 
establish their various branches of business.* He 
purchased large quantities of fuw materials and fil. 
led magazines with them to be sold at reasonable 
rates. He offered and gave liberal rewards to ar. 
tists and manufacturers for excellence in their vari- 
ousbranches. He moreover exempted them in ya- 
rious places from military service.t In aword, he de. 
voted allthe powers of his great mind, and made 
most liberal drafts on his treasury for the accomplish- 
ment of this mighty object, which has attracted so 
small a share of attention in this country from those 
whose peculiar duty it was to promote its success. 

Here the calm and candid observer, who casts his 
eye on the system of Frederick, and contrasts it with 
that of the United States, cannot fail to feel the 
same degree of mortification and deep regret, that 
the contrast with that of Russia produced. He will 
behold on the one side a grand, liberal, and magna- 
nimous policy, which disregarded expense in sow- 
ing prolific seed, that sprouted forth abundantly, 
and repaid the cultivator tenfold, nay, a hundred 
fold. Loans, bounties, premiums and important 
immunities, as we have stated, were freely and li- 
berally awarded. 

In the United States the seed was sown by indi- 
vidual exertion and enterprise. It required but lit- 
tle care to foster and make it strike deep root. 
There was no demand of loans—of bounties—of pre- 
miums—or of immunities, All that was asked—all 
that was necessary, was mere protection from fo. 
reign interference—a protection that would have 
cost the government nothing, and would have en- 
riched the nation, It was fatally withheld, and a 
large portion ofthe seed so plentifully sown and so 
promising of a fertile harvest, has perished! and 
those who withheld, as well as those who besought, 
the protection, are now in common, suffering the 
most serious injury from that mistaken policy. 





*«<If the king has greatly increased population 
by his encouragement of agriculture, he has advanc- 
ed it as much, and perhaps more, by the great number 
of manufactures and trades of ali kinds, which he has 
caused to be established, or to which he has given en- 
couragement at Berlin, at Potsdam, and in almost eve- 
ry city and town in his dominions.” —Hertzberg, 23. 

{it is with a view to encourage trade that the in- 
habitants of Berlin and Potsdam are exempted from 
military service; and his majesty grunts nearly the 
same indulgence to the inhabitants of the circles of 
the mountains of Silesia, where the poor, but indus- 
trious and sober weavers, and who are settled in a 
narrow and barren district, carry on those flourishing 
linen manufactures, which produce us an exportation 
of somany millions; and to the little city of Hirchberg 
anly, a trade of two millions of crowns annually. The 
king has in this district a canton for his foot-guards, 
but from his unwillingness to disturb the population 
of the district, he seldom draws from thence any 


recruits.?”’—Idem 25. 


+ As national industry forms the second basis of 


«The cotton manufacture alone employs nearly; the felicity and power of a state, I shall endeavor to 


five thousand workmen.””—Idem 25. 


| prove here, in a summary manner, thatthe Prussian 


+*We are in possession of almost every possible; monarchy possesses it inan eminent degree; and, 


kind of manufacture; and we can, not only exclusive-; perhaps, immediately after 


France, England, and 


lv supply the Prussian dominions, but also furnish the; Holland; those powers which, for two centuries, 
remote countries of Spain and Italy with linen and; have had the almost exclusive monopoly of manufac- 
woolen cloths; and our manufactures go evento China, tures, of commerce, and of navigation; of which the 
where some of our Silesian cloths are conveyed by the, Prussians have had no part, but since the close ofthe 


way of Russia. We export every year linen cloth’ 


last century, and the beginning of the present. This 
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to the amount of stx MILLIONS oF crowns, and wool-, is not the place to make an exact and general table 
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lar examples. We have almost all the trades and 
manufactares that can be conceived, as well for 
things ofabsolute necessity, as for the conveniencies 
and luxuries of life. Some ofthem have attained to 
a great degree of perfection, as those of woolen 
cloth, linen, porcelain, and others. The greater 
art are in a state of mediocrity, and may be brought 
by degrees to perfection, if there is continued to 
be given to them the same attention, assistance, and 
support, which the Prussian government has hither- 
to most liberally bestowed; and especially when to 
these are added the motives and inducements of 
emulation, which are absolutely necessary for bring- 
ing manufactures and works of art to perfection. 
Our manufactures exclusively supply all the Prussain 
dominions; and, with a very favorable rivalshp, espe- 
cially for cloths, linens, and woolens, Poland, Russia, 
Germany, Italy, and especially Spain and America. 
in order to afford a more strong and clear convic- 
tion, I shall here add a compendious table of the 
principal trades and manufactures, which exist in 
the Prussian monarchy, oftheir produce, and of the 
number of traders and manufacturers who are em- 
loved in them.”—Hertzber2’s Discourses, p. 101. 
“The Prussian dominions had in the course of the 


year 1785," 


Produce of 
Manu. the manu- 
factu- factures in 


rers. rix dollars. 
In linens « - 51,000 , 80,000 9,000,000 
Incloths and woolen 18,000 | g 58,000 8,000,000 
Insilk - - - 4,200 (8 6,000 3,000,000 
in cotton - : 2,600 } »§ 7,000 1,200,000 
in leather - - - - 4,000 2,000,000 
In iron, steel, copper, &c. - - 3,000 2,000,000 
In tobacco, of which 140,000 quin- 
tals are the growth of the coun- 


try - . . - : 2,000 1,000,000 
Sugar - - : - - 1,000 2,000,000 
Percelain and earthen-ware - 700 200,000 
Paper - - > - - 800 200,000 
Tallow and soap. - - - 300 400,000 
Glass, looking-glasses - - ——— 200,000 
Manufacturers in gold, silver, lace, 

embroidery, &c. _ - 1,000 400,000 
Silesia madder - - _—_—_— 300,000 
Oil - - . . - 600 300,000 
Yellowamber - - - - 600 50,000 





165,000 30,250,000 


EXPENSES OF FREDERICK II. FOR PROMOTION OF MANU- 
FACTURES. ANNO 1785.7 


In New March. 
Crowns. 
For establishtng a manufactory of leather, 
and for tanning at Landsberg . : 3,500 
Fora similar manufactory at Drisen - - 3,000 
Ditto ditto at Cottbus - 1,000 
For erecting a fulling millat Drambourg - 200 
For increasing the magazines of wool for the 
manufacturers of small towns ° . 3,000 
In Pomerania. 
For enlarging the manufactory ef leather at 
Anclam - 2 . - . » - 3,000 
For establishing a manufactory of leather at 
Treptow” - - - - - - 1,500 
For establishing a manufactory at Griffenha- 
gen : - . : - - - 1,500 
For establishing a manufactory of fustians 
and cottons at Frederickshold = - - 1,000 





* Hertzbere’s Discourses, p. 103 
idem 41. 





Forincreasing the magazines of wool in the 
small towns’ - - - : : - 4,000 
For establishing a manufactory of beaver 
stockings at Lawenberg - - - 2,000 
For establishing acotton manufactory at New 
StetGn <8 ae we 8 ee ge 
For a magazine ofcotton for the benefit ofthe © 
manufacturers of Pomerania . . 6,000° 
East and West Prussia. 
For repairing the damage occasioned by the 
burning of woolen cloths near Preusch Ei- 


lau - - . . ° - - 3,500 
For establishing a manufacture of muslin at 

Koningsburg ~~ - : - +- - 1,006 
For a manufactory of leather at Preusch Ei- 

lau - - - - . - - - 5,000 
Fora dye house at Gastrow’ - : - 2,600 
For magazines of wool in the little towns of 

West Prussia -'— - . . - - 6,000 
For a manufactory of press boards - - ~ 6,000 

Silesia. 


For the establishment of forty weavers at 
Striegaw andin the neighborhood - - 17,3568 
For premiums relative to manufactures - 2,000 
Brandenburgh. 
For establishing work shops for carding wool 1,360 
For rewards, intended for the encouragement 
of spinning in the country - - - 2,000 
For the erection of silk mills at Berlin - 24,000 
For purchasing the cods of silk worms, and 


causing themto be wellspun - - - 10,000 
For machines for carrying onthe Manchester 
manufacture - - - - - 10,000 
ANNO1786. Jn Bradenburg. 
For procuring Spanish sheep - - - 22,000 
For increasing the magazinesof wool - 17,000 


For improvements relative to the spinning of 
wool - - - - - . 4,000 
For a manufactory of woolen cloths at Zinna 3,000 
For aplantation of mulberry trees at Nowawest 2,000 
For the purchase of cods of silk worms and 
establishing a magazine of them - - 20,000 
In the New March. 
For several small manufactures of wool and 
leather, and for fulling mills in Custrin, Ne- 
wedel, Falckenburg, and Sommerfeldt, 


towns of the New March - . . 4,021 
In Pomerania. 
For increas ng the magazines of wool - 6,000 
For a manufactory of cotton stockings at 
Gartz - - - - - . 4,000 
For amanufactory of leatherat Anclam - 3,000 
For amanufactory of leather at Treptow 1,500 


For a manufactory ef sail cloth at Rugenwalde 5,000 

For a manufactory of cables in the same city 4,000 

Fora manufactory of cloth for flags at Stettin 3,000 
In East Prussia. 

For a manufactory of moroccoleather at Ko- 


nigsberg - - - - : - 3,000 
For amanufactory of English earthenware in 

the same city - - : : - 4,000 
For amanufactory of leather ‘ - - 1,000 
For a manufactory of ribands and bags - 600 


Foracotton manufactory at Gumbinnen - 1,000 
In West Prussia. 


For a dye-house at Darkhenen - . 2,600 
For a dye-house at Bromberg - ‘ - 2,660 
For a manufactory of fine cloth at Culm - 7,200 


In. Silesia, 
Premiums for manufacturers and for encou- 
raging and supporting weavers - - 17,000 


260,448 
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Roads and Canals. 


INTERESTING OFFICIAL DOCUMENT. 
Report of the secretary of war to congress. 
DEPARTMENT OF WAR, JAN. 7TH, 1819. 

Sim—iIncompliance witha resolution of the house 
of representatives of the 4th of April, 1818, instruct- 
ing the secretary of war to report tothat house, at 
their next session, “a planfor the application of such 
means, as are within the power of congress for the. 
purpose of opening and constructing such roads and 
canals as may des-rve and require the aid of go- 
vernment, with aview to military operations in time 
of war; the transportation of munitions of war; and 
also a statement of the works of the nature above 
mentioned which have been commenced, the pro- 
gress which hasbeen made, and the means and pros- 
pect of their completion; together with such infor- 
mation as, in the opinion of the secretary, shall be 
material in relation to the objects of the resolu- 
tion,” I have the honor to make the following re- 
port: 

A judicious system of roads and canals, construct- 
ed for the convenience of commerce and the trans- 
portation of the mail only, without any reference to 
military operations, is itself among the most effiei- 
ent means for “the more complete defence of the 
United States.” Without adverting to the fact, that 
the roads and canals which such a system would re- 
quire are, with few exceptions, precisely those 
which would be required for the operations of war, 
such a system, by consolidating our union, increas- 
ing our wealth and fiscal capacity, would add great- 
ly to our resources in war. It is ina state of war 
when anation iscompelled to put all of its resour- 
ces, in men, money, skill, and devotion to country, 
into requisition, that its government realizes, in its 
security, the beneficial effects from a people made 
prosperous and happy by a wise direction ofits re- 
sources in peace. But | forbear to pursue this sub- 
ject, though so interesting, and which, the farther 
it is pursued, will the more clearly establish the in- 
timate connection between the defence and safety 
of the country and its improvement and prosperity, 
asI do not conceive that it constitutes the immedi- 
ate object of this report. 

there is no country to which a good system of 
military roads and canals is more indispensable than 
to the United States. As great asour military ca- 
pacity 1s, when compared with the number of our 
people, yet, when considered in relation to the vast 
extent of our country, itis very small; and, if so 
creat an extent of territory renders it very difficult 
to conquer us, as has frequeitly been observed, 
it ought not to be forrotten that it renders it no less 
difficult for the government to afford protection to 
every portion of the community. In the very na- 
ture of things,the difficulty of protecting every part, 
so long as our population bears so small a propor- 
tion to the extent of the country, cannot be entire- 
ly overcome; but it may be very greatly diminished 
by a good system of military roads and canals. The 
necessity of such a system is still more apparent if 
we take into consideration the character of our po- 
hiical maxims and institutions. Opposed in princi- 


ple to a large standing army, our main reliance for: 


defence must be on the militia, to be called out fre- 
quently from a great distance, and under the pres- 
sure of an actual invasion. The experience of the 
late war ainply proves, in the present state of our 
internal improvements, the delay, the uncertainty, 
the anxiety, and exhausting effects of such calls. 
The facts are too recent to require details, and the 
impression too deep to be soon forgotten. Asit.is 


the part of wisdom to profit by experience, so it is 
of the utmost importance to prevent a recurrence 
of a similar state of things, by the application of a 
portion of our means to the construction of such 
roads and canals as are required “with a view to mi- 
litary operations in time of war, the transportation 
of the munitions of war, and more complete defence 
of the United States.” | 

In all questions of military preparations, three of 
our frontiers require special attention, the eastern 
or Atlantic frontier; the northern, or the Canadian 
frontier; and the southern, or the frontier of the 
Gulf of Mexico. Onthe west and north-west we 
are secure, except against Indian hostilities; and 
the only military preparations required inthat quar. 
ter, are such as are necessary to keep the Indian 
tribes in awe, and to protect the frontierfrom their 
ravages. Allofour great military efforts, growing 
out ofa war with an European power, must, for the 
present, be directed towards our eastern, northern, 
or southern frontier; and the roads and canals which 
will enable the government toconcentrate its means 
for defence, promptly and cheaply, on the vulners. 
ble points of either of those frontiers, are those 
which, ina military point of view, require the aid of 
government. I propose to consider each of those 
frontiers separately, beginning with the “Atlantic, 
which, in many respects, is the weakest and most 
exposed. 

From the mouth of St. Croixto that of St. Marys, 
the two extremes of this frontier, is a distance, 
along the line of the coast and principal bays, with- 
out following their sinuosities, ef about two thou- 
sand one hundred miles. On this line, including 
its navigable rivers and bays, are situated our most 
populous cities, the great depots of the wealth and 
commerce ofthe country. That portion of it which 
extends to the south of the Chesapeake, has, with 
the exceptions of the cities and their immediate 
neighborhood, a sparse population, with a low 
marshy country, extending back from 100 to 150 
miles. ‘To the north of the Chesapeake, inclusive, 
it affords, every where, deep and bold navigable 
bays and rivers, which readily admit vessels of any 
size. Against a line so long, so weak, so exposed, 
and presenting such strong motives for depreda- 
tions, hostilities the most harassing and exhaust- 
ing may be carried onbya naval power; and should 
the subjugation of the country ever be attempted, 
it is probable that against this frontier, facing Eu- 
rope, the seat of the great powers of the world, the 
principal efforts would be turned, Thus circum- 
stanced, it is the duty of the government to render !t 
as secure as possible. For much of this security we 
ought to look toa navy, and a judicious and strong 
system of fortifications: but not to the neglect o 
such roads and canals as will enable the government 
to concentrate, premptly and cheaply, at any po! 
which may be menaced, the necessary force and 
means fordefence. 

To resist ordinary hostilities, having for their 0b- 
ject the destruction of our towns and the exhaus- 
tion of our means, the force ought to be drawn from 
the country lying between the coasts and the sour 
ces of the principal rivers which discharge through 
it into the ocean; but, to resist greater efforts, a" 
ing at conquest, should it ever be attempted, the 
force and resources of the whole community must 
be brought into resistance. To concentrate, then, 
a sufficient force, onany point of this frontier which 
may be invaded, troops must be marched, and mt 
nitions of war transported, either along the line © 
the coast or from the interior of the Atlantic state* 





to the coast, or, should the invading force be of suc 
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magnitude as to require it, from the western states; 
ofthis frontier are those which will = these 
operations prompt, certain, and economical. ( 

From the coast to the Alleghany mountains, an 

the high land separating the streams which enter 
into the St. Lawrence from those of the Atlantic, 
in which the principal Atlantic rivers take their 
rise, the distance may be averaged at about 250 
miles; and the whole extent, from the St Mary’s to 
the St. Croix, is intersected, at short intervals, by 
large navigable rivers and the principal roads of this 
portion of ourcountry, through which its great com- 
mercial operations are carried on. These, aided by 
the steam boats, now introduced on almost all otr 
great rivers, present great facilities to collect the 
militia from the interior, and to transport the ne- 
cessary suppliesand munitions of war. 

Much undoubtedly remains to be done to perfect 
the roads and improve the navigation of the rivers; 
but this, forthe most part, may be safely left to the 
states and the commercial cities particularly inte- 
rested, as the appropriate objects of their care and 
exertions, The attention of both have recently 
been much turned towards these objects, and a few 
years will probably add much to facilitate the inter- 
course between the coast and the interior of the At- 
lantic states. Very different is the case with the 
great and important line of communication, extend- 
ing along the coast, through the Atlantic states. No 
object of the kind is more important; and there is 
none to which state or individual capacity is more 
inadequate. It must be perfected by the general 
rovernment, or not perfected at all, at least for ma- 
ny years. No one ortwo states have a sufficient 
interest. Itis immediately beneficial to more than 
half of the states of the union, and without the aid 
ofthe general government, would require their co- 
operation. It is, at alltimes, a most ur portant object 
tothe nation; and, in a war with a naval power, is 
almost indispensable to our military, commercial and 
financial operations. It may, in a single view, be 
considered the great arterv of the country; and, 
when the coasting trade is suspended by war, the 
vast intercourse between the north and south, which 
annually requires five hundred thousand tons of 
shipping, and whichis necessary to the commerce, 
the agriculture and manufacture of more than half 
of the union, seeks this channel of communication. 
if it were thoroughly opened by land and water; if 
Louisiana were connected, by a durable and well 
finished road, with Maine; and Boston with Savan- 
nah, by a well established line of inland navigation, 
for which so many facilities are presented, more 
than half of the pressure of war would be removed. 
A country so vast in its means, and abounding, in 
its various latitudes, with almost all the products of 
the globe, is a world of itself; and, with that facility 
of intercourse, to perfect which the disposable 
means of the country is adequate, would flourish 
and prosper under the pressure of a war with any 
power, But, dropping this more elevated view, 
and considering the subject only as it regards ‘mi- 
litary operations in time of war, and the transporta- 
tion of the munitions of war,” what could contri- 
bute somuch as this communication to the effec- 
tual and cheap defence of our Atlantic frontier? 
Tuke the line of inland navigation along the coast, 
the whole of which, it is estimated, could be com- 
pleted, for sea vessels, by digging one hundred 
miles, and at the expense of $3,000,000, the advan- 
tage which an enemy with a naval force now has, 
by rapidly moving along the coast, and harassing 


7 ' i 


measure lostto him. Im fact, the capacity for rapid 
and prompt movements and concentration, would 
be, to the full, as much in our power. We would 
have, in most of the points of attack, a shorter line 
to move over, in order to concentrate our means; 
and, aided by steam boats, would have the capacity 
to pass it in a shorter time, and with greater certain- 
ty, that what an enemy, even with anaval superiori- 
ty, would have to attack us. Suppose the fleet of 
such an enemy should appear off the Capes of Dela- 
ware; before it could possibly approach and attack 
Philadelphia, information, by telegraphic communi- 
cation, might be given to Baltimore and New York, 
and the forces stationed there thrown in for its re- 
lief. The same might take place if Baltimore or New 
York should be invaded; and, should an attack be 
made on any of our cities, the militia and regular 
forces, ata great distance along the coast, could, in a 
short time, be thrown in for its relief. By this spce- 
dy communication, the regular forces, with the mi- 
htia of the cities and their neighborhood, would be 
sufficient to repel ordinary invasions, and would 
either prevent, or greatly diminish, the harassing 
calls upon the militia of the interior. If to these 
considerations we. addthe character of the climate 
of the southern position ofthe Atlantic frontier, so 
fatal to those whose constitutions are not inured to 
it, the value of thissystem of defence, by the regular 
troops and the militia accustomed to the climate, 
will be greatly enhanced. Should this line of in- 
land navigation be constructed, to enjoy its benefits 
fully, it will be necessary to cover it against the na- 
val operations of an enemy. It it thought that this 
may be easily effected, to the south of the Chesa- 
peake, by land and steam batteries. The bay is it- 
self one of the most important links in this line of 
communication; and its defence againt a navel force 
ought, if practicable, to be rendered complete. It 
was carefully surveyed, the last summer, by skilful 
oticers, for this purpose in part, and it is expected 
that their report will throw much light upon this 
important subject. Long {sland Sound, another part 
of the line which is exposed, can be fully defended 
by a naval force only. 

It remains, in relation tothe defence of the At- 
lantic frontier, to consider the means of communica- 
tion between it and the western states, which re- 
quire the aidofthe government. Most of the cb- 
servations made relative to the increased strength 
and capacity of the country to bearup under the 
pressure of war, from the coastwise communication, 
are applicable inv high degree at present, and are 
Caily becoming more so, to those with the western 
states; and should a war for conquest ever be wa- 
ged againstus, an event not prebable, but not to be 
laid entirely out of view, the roads and canals neces- 
sary to complete the communication with that por- 
tion of our country, would be of the utmost impov- 
tance. 

The interest of commerce, and the spirit of rival- 
ry between the great Atlantic cities, will do much 
to perfect the means of intercourse with the west. 
‘he most important lines of communication appear 
to be from Albany to the lakes; from Philade!phia, 
Baltimore, Washington, and Richmond, to the Ohio 
river; and from Charieston and Augusta, to the Ten- 
nessee;.all of which are now commanding the atten- 
tion, ina greater or less degree, of the sections of 


the country mmediatelv interested. But in such 


great undertakings, so interesting in every point ef 
view to the whole union, and which may ultimately 
become necessary to its defence, the expense ought 
not to fali wholly on the portions of the country 





and exhausting the country, would be in a great 





more immediately interested. 


As the government 
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has a deep stake in them, and as the system of de- 
fence will not be perfect without their completion, 
it ought at least tobeara proportional share of the 
expense of their construction. 

I proceed next to consider the roads and canals 
connected with the defence of our northern frontier. 
That portion of it which extends to the east of Lake 
Champlain has not heretofore been the scene of ex- 
tensive military operations; and Iam not sufficient- 
ly acquainted with the nature of the country, to 
venture an opinion whether we may hereafter be 
called on to make considerable military efforts in 
that quarter. Without, then, designating any mili- 
tary improvements, as connected with this portion 
of our northern frontier, I would suggest the pro- 
priety, should congress approve of the plan fora mi- 
litary survey of the country to be hereafter propos- 
ed, tomake « survey of it the duty of the engineers 
who may be designated for that purpose. 

For the defence of the other part of this line of 
frontier, the most important objects are, acanal of 
water communication between Albany and Lake 
George, and Lake Ontario, and between Pittsburg 
and Lake Erie. The two former have been com- 
menced by the state of New York, and will, when 
completed, connected with the great inland naviga- 
tion along the coast, enable the government, at a 
moderate expense, and ina short time, to transport 
munitions of war, and to concentrate its troops from 
any portion of the Atlantic states, fresh and unex- 
hausted by the fatigue of marching on the inland 
frontier of the state of New York. The road com- 
menced, by order of the executive, from Plattsburg 
to -ackeit’s Harbor, is essentially connected with 
military operations on this portion of the northern 
frontier. A water communication from Pittsburg 
to Lake Erie would greatly increase our power 
on the upper lakes. ‘The Alleghany river, by its 
main branch, is said to be navigable within seven 
miles of Lake Erie, and by French creek, within 
sixteen miles. Pit:sburg is the great military de- 
pot of the country to the west of the Alleghany, 
and, if it were connected by a canal with Lake 
Erie, would furnish military supplies with facility 
to the upper lakes, as weil as to the country water- 
ed by the Mississippi. If tothese communications 
we add a road from Detroit to Ohio, which has al- 
ready been commenced, and a canal from the Ilhi- 
noise riverto Lake Michigan, which the growing 
population of the state of Illinois renders very im- 
portant, all the facilities which would be essential 
“to carry on military operations in the time of war, 
and the transportation of the munitions of war” for 

the defence of the western portion of our northern 
frontier, would be afforded. 

It only remains to consider the system of roads 
and canals connected with the defence of our south- 
ern frontier, or that onthe Gulfof Mexico, Forthe 
defence of this portion of our country, though at 
present weak of itself, nature has done much, Th 
bay of Mobile, and the entrance into the Mississip- 
pi through all of its channels, are highly capable of 
defence. A military survey has been made, and the 
necessary fortifications have been commenced, and 
will be in a few years completed. But the real 
strength of this frontier is the Mississippi, which is 
no less the cause of its security, than that of its com- 
merce and wealth. Its rapid stream, aided by the 
force of steam, can, in the hour of danger, concen- 
trate at once anirresistible force. Made strong by 
this noble river, little remains to be done by roads 
and canals, for the defence of our southern frontier. 
The continuation of the road along the Atlantic 


ad “ty 


te 


menced from Tennessee river to the same pla 
with the inland navigation through the canal A “ 
rondelet, Lake Ponchartrain, and the islands alo : 
the coast of Mobile, covered against the operatio; 
of a naval force, every facility required for the ie. 
portation of munitions of war, and movements or 
concentration of troops, to protect this distant and 
important frontier, would be afforded. 

Such are the roads and canals which military ope 
rations in time of war, the transportations of the mu. 
nitions of war, and the more complete defence of the 
U. States, require. 

Many of the roads and canals which have bee 
suggested, are no doubt of the first importance t, 
the commerce, the manufactures, the agriculture 
and political prosperity of the country; but are not 
for that reason, less useful or necessary for military 
purposes. It is, in fact, one of the great advantages of 
our country, enjoying so many others, that, whether 
we regard its internal improvements in relation t 
military, civil, or political purposes, very nearly the 
same system, in allits parts, is required. The road 
or canal can scarcely be designated, which is highly 
useful for military operations, which is not equally 
required for the industry or political prosperity of 
the community. If those roads or canals had been 
pointed out, which are necessary for military pur. 
poses only, the list would have been small indeed. 
Ihave, therefore, presented all, without regarding 
the fact, that they might be employed for other uses, 
which, in the event of war, would be necessary to 
give economy, certainty, and success to our military 
operations; and which, if they had been completed 
before the late war, would, by their saving in that 
single contest, in men, money, and reputation, more 
than indemnified the country for the expense of their 
construction. [ have not prepared an estimate of 
expenses, nor pointed out the particular routes for 
the roads or canals recommended, as I conceive that 
this can be ascertained with satisfaction only by able 
and skilful engineers, after a careful survey andes- 
amination, 

I would, therefore, respectfully suggest, as the 
basis of the system, and the first measure in the “plan 
for the application of such means as are in the pov: 
er of congress,” that congress should direct such a 
survey and estimate to be made, and the result tobe 
laid before them as soon as practicable. The ex- 
pense would be incensiderable; for as the army can 
furnish able military and topographical engineers, it 
would principally be confined to the employment of 
one or more skilful civil engineers, to be associated 
with them. By their combined skill, an efficient 
system of military roads and canals would be pre- 
sented in detail, accompanied with such estimates 
of expenses as may be relied on. Thus, full and sa 
tisfactory information would be had; and though 
some time might be lost in the commencement of 
the system, it would be more than compensated by 
its assured efficiency when completed. 

For the construction of the roads and_ canals, 
which congress may choose to direct, the army, to* 
certain extent, may be brought in aid of the monie¢ 
resources of the country. The propriety of employ 
ing the army on works of public utility, cannot be 
doubted. Labor adds to its usefulness and health 
A mere garrison life is equally hostile to its vigor and 
discipline. Both officers and men become the sud- 
jects of deleterious effects. But when the vast ¢* 
tent of our country is compared with the extent © 
our military establishments, and taking into cons 
deration the necessity of employing the soldiers 0” 
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remote frontier posts, we ought not to be sanguine 

in the expectation of aid to be derived from the ar- 

my in tbe construction of permanent military roads 

and canals, at a distance from the frontiers. When 

our military posts come to be extended up the Mis- 

sissippi and Missouri, as far as is contemplated, the 

military frontier of the United States, not including 

sinuosities, and the coasts of navigable bays and 

lakes opening into our country, as was stated in a 

former report, will present a line of more than 9000 

miles, and, including them, of more than 11,000. 

Thinly scattered along so extensivé a frontier it will 

be impossible, I fear, without leaving some points 

exposed, to collect any considerable bodies in the 

‘nterior of the country, to construct roads and ca- 

als. 

y As connected with this subject, I would respect- 

fully suggest the propriety of making an adequate 

,rovision for the soldiers, while regularly and con- 

tinually employed in constructing works of public 

utility. The pfesent allowance is fifteen cents a 

day, which is considered sufficient in occasional fa- 

ticue duty, such as is now done at most of the posts; 

but if systematic employ, on permanent works, 

should be made the regularduty of the soldiers, who 
can be spared for that purpose, a compensation, 

taking into the estimate the obligation of the govern- 
ment to provide medical attendance and pensions to 
the deceased and disabled soldiers, not much short 
of the wages of daily labor, ought to be granted to 
them. Without such provision, which is dictated 
by justice, an increase of desertion, and difficulty in 
obtaining recruits, ought to be expected. Among the 
leading inducemewts to enlist, is the exemption from 
labor; and, if the life of a soldier should be equally 
subjected to it as that of other citizens in the same 
rade, he will prefer, if the wages are much inferior, 
to labor for himself, to laboring for the public. The 
pay of a soldier is sixty dollars per annum, and, if he 
were allowed, when employed permanently on fa- 
tigue, twenty-five centsaday; and suppose him to 
be employed 200 days in the year, his compensation, 
including his pay, would be 150 dollars perannum—a 
sum, itis thought, considerably short of the average 
wages of labor. If this sum should be allowed, the 
greater portion of it ought to be paid at the expira- 
tion of the term of enlistment. If fifteen cents a 
day were so reserved, and the soldier should be em- 
ployed one thousand days inthe five years for which 
he is enlisted, it would constitute a sumof one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, to be paid at the expiration of 
his term, which ought, in the same manner as the 
bounty land, be made to depend on an honorable 
discharge. This would furnish an important hold 
on the fidelity of the soldier, and would be a power- 
ful check on the great and growing crime of deser- 
tion. Anhenorable discharge is now worth but ht- 
tle to the soldier, and the consequence is, that deser- 
tions are more frequent with those enlisted since 
the war, than those who were then enlisted, and are 
entitled to the bounty in land on their honorable 
discharge. The latter patiently waits the expira- 
ton of his term of service, while the former fre- 
quently seizes the first favorable opportunity for de- 
sertion. 

Should congress think proper to commence a sys- 
tem of roads and canals for the “more complete de- 
fence of the United States,” the disbursements of 
the sums appropriated for the purpose might be 
made by the department of war, under direction of 
the president. Where incorporate companies are 
already formed, or the road or canal commenced un- 
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the United States, on such terms and conditions as 

might be thought proper. In other cases, and where 

the armiy cannot be made to execute it, the work 

ought to be done by contract, under the superin- 

tendance and inspection of officers of the engineer 

corps, to be detailed for that purpose. It is thus 

the government will be able, it is thought, to con- 

struct on terms at least as favorable as corporate 

companies. The system of constructing all public 
works, which admit of it, by contract, would be at- 
tended with important advantages. It has recently 
been adopted in the contruction of fortifications, 
and it is expected will be attended with beneficial 
effects. The principal works at Mobile and New 

Orleans have been contracted for on terms conside- 
rably under the estimates of the engineers. Sucha 
system, extended to military roads and canals, com- 
bined with a careful inspection and superintendance 
by skilful engineers, will enable the government to 

complete them with economy, durability, and de- 
spatch. 

In the view which has been taken, [ have thought 
it improper, under the resolution of the house, to 
discuss the constitutional question, or how far the 
system of internal improvements which has been 
presented may be carried into effect on the princi- 

ple of our government; and, therefore, the whole of 
the arguments which are used, and the measures 
proposed, must be considered as depending on the 
decision of that question. 

The only military roads which have been com- 
menced, are from Plattsburg to Sackett’s Harbor, 
through the Chateaugay country; from the southern 
boundary of the state of Tennessee, and crossing 
the ‘Tennessee river nearthe Muscle Shoals, to Madi- 
sonville, Louisiana; and from Detroit to Fort Meigs, 
at the foot of the Rapids of the Miami of the Lakes. 

Documents marked A. B. C. show the progress 
which have been made. ‘These roads have been 
commenced, and thus far completed by the labor of 
the soldiers, who, while they are so employed, re- 
ceive fifteen cents per day, with an extra allowance 
of a gill of whiskey. The labor of the troops is 
the only means within the reach of the department, 
of completing these roads; and, asthe troops are so 
employed, only when they are not engaged in active 
service, it is impossible to state, with accuracy, 
when the roads will be completed. we 

J.C. CALHOUN. 
The Hon. Henry Clay, 
Speaker of the house of representatives. 
(A.) 
Head-quarters, Brownsville, 
6th December, 1818. 

Srr—Your letter, covering a copy of one of the 
lith of August, calling for a report of the labor 
performed on the road leading from Sackett’s Har- 
bor, through the Chateaugay country, is before me. 

My letter of the 29th November, will inform you 
what has been done, but I fear will not exhibit the 
progress of this work to the extent you have expect- 
ed. It may, therefore, be proper to state, in this 
place, that when the president, in the autumn of 
1817, directed the road in question to be opened 
and improved, I did not understand, that the second 
regiment were to be ordered from the duty they 
were thenupon. This regiment, at the time refer- 
ed to, were employed, enclosing with pickets the 
public ground at Sackett’s Harbor, and that duty 
occupied them the remainder of the season. Ex, 
pecting the troops at the Harbor would have been 
employed in completing the barracks at that place 
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grounds for gardens; and, as these grounds were 
néw, it required much labor to put them in good 
condition. 

*rhese causes, and the reasons assigned in my let- 
ters from this place and Plattsburg, produced the 
delay that has occurred in putting col. Brady’s com- 
mand upon the road, and, if your letter of the 11th 
of August had not been received upon my return to 
this place, I fear that this work would not yet have 
been commenced. 

I pray you to believe, that I regret the delay, and 
I beg you to see good cause for it in the reasons I 
have endeavored to assign. 

It is due to the command of col. Brady and col. 
Atkinson to say, that they have discovered not only 
a becoming cheerfulness in obeying the orders re- 
ceived for perfecting the Plattsburgh and Sackett’s 
Harbor road, but much zeal in the performance of 
this duty, and, if these regiments are continued upon 
this important work the next season, more than 
double the length of way will be completed, that 
has been passed the last and the present year. 

With respect, I have the honor to be, your obe- 
dient servant, | JAC. BROWN. 

Hon. J. C, Cajhoun, secretary of war. 

(B.) 
HEAD-QUARTERS, DIVISION OF THE SOUTH, 
Adjutant general’s office, 
Nashville, September 19, 1819. 

Srr—On the eve of setting out for the Chickasaw 
treaty, I deem it necessary to inform you, that nore- 
ports have beenreceived as yet, of a particular cha- 
racter, in relation to the military road now opening 
from Columbia, Tennessee, to Madisonville; but I 
am enabled to inform you officially, that fifty miles 
have been completed by the troops on the lower 
part of the road, making many causeways and bridg- 
es of the most durable materials; and the detach- 
ment on this end have progressed about forty miles 
south of Tennessee river, making in like manner, 
many bridges and causeways. 

It is considered, that the most laborious part of the 
road has beencompleted; and, from every informa- 
tion, it has been done in the best manner. An in- 
crease of men has been recently afforded to the de- 
tachment south of Tennessee river, which will ena- 
ble itto progress with much greater facility. 

Should I receive minute reports shortly, I shall 
communicate their contents without delay. 

And have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
most obedient servant, 

ROBERT BUTLER, Adjutant general, 
Hon. J. C. Calhoun, Secretary of war. 
(C.) 
Heap-quarrens, DetrotrT, 
November 2, 1819. 

Srr—I have the honor to report, that the military 
way, directed to be opened from this place to the 
Rapids of the Miami, has progressed as far as the 
Eight Mile Creek, that is within eight miles of the 
Rapids, making in all a distance of seventy miles. 
The road is truly a magnificent one, being eighty 
feet wide, cleared of all the logs, and underbush, 
every low place causewayed, and all creeks and ri- 
vers requiring it, bridged in a substantial manner. 
The number of causeways exceeds sixty, and the 
bridges are of considerable length. The one on 
which the troops are now employed, is four hundred 
and fifty feet in length, constructed of strong oak 
framed work. It was found impossible to complete 
the road to the Rapids this season, on account of the 
time and labor required in throwing bridges over 
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this season, to the Rapids, asthe road would be use’ 
less without the means of crossing the large streams’ 

The officers and soldiers who have been employed 
in this service deserve much credit for the zea] and 
perseverance they have displayed on this occusioy 
The work they have performed has proved high] 
beneficial, both to the people of the country and A 
the government. Besides greatly adding to the 
defence and strength of this frontier, the road has 
been the means of developing the richness of the 
public lands in this territory, and greatly augment. 
ing their value. 

As soon as major Anderson, topographical engi. 
neer, can complete the survey of the road, amore ani. 
nute and particular description of the work will be 
forwarded. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, sir 
your obedient and very humble servant. 

ALEX. MACOMB, 
The Hon. J. C. Calhoun, Secretary of war, &c. kc. 








Foreign Articles. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND LRELAND, 

Partial supplies of silver is furnished to the Lon. 

don bankers by the bank of England; and as the va. 
lue of gold over bank notes had fallen, it was be. 
lieved that some issues of it might soon be made 
with “safety.” 
: The Catholics in England are said to amount to 
300,000 persons—among whom, are 9 pecrs, and 17 
baronets. Their spiritual government is vested 
in four superiors, called Vicars Apostolic, deput- 
ed by the pope. Each has his peculiar <diistrict. 
They have about 900 chapels in all, mostly erected 
within the last twenty-five years, 100 of which are 
in Lancashire; besides the private chapels of coun- 
try gentlemen. 

The British duke of Devonshire, has given $10,000 
for the marble statue of Bonaparte’s mother. 

In Stockport, a poer woman was lately sold, un- 
der an execution for the satisfying of one of those 
extra church levies, so common now-a-days; and her 
Holy Bible was sold for three shillings, and purchased 
by a gentleman of that town, as a curiosity con- 
nected with the civilization of the 19th century. 

Mr. Sheriff Roberts, at the bar of the house, pre- 
sented a petition from the corporation of London, 
complaining of the crowded state of the goal of New- 
gate, by the influx of Middlesex prisoners.— 
alderman Wood stated that the crowded state of the 
gaol was such, that 47 prisonérs who were under 
the sentence of death, were confinedin 15 cells. It 
was a fact that sixteen persons convicted of an infa- 
mous crime, were all confined in onéroom. 

Brighion, March 13.—We are assur&l, that, afew 
nights ago, the regent, in a merry mood, determined 
to sup in the kitchen of the pavilion. <A scarlet 
cloth was thrown over the pavement, a splendid re- 
past was provided, and the good-humored prince 
sat down, with aselect party of his friends, and spent 
ajoyous hour. The whole of the servants and pat- 
ticularly the female part, were, of course, delighted 
with this mark of royal condescension! 

3 SPAIN. 

The imquisitor-general of Spain, has fulminated 
his anathema against a work recently introduced 10 
that country, entitled The coming of the Messiah in 
his Majesty and Glory, by John Josaphal Ben E42. 
He orders all the copies of this work to be delivered 
up, and prohibits its being in future, sold, kept, read, 
or printed, under pain of the grand excommunic? 





the larger streams: it was also deemed more es-! 
sential to complete the bridges, than cut the road 
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sioned much disorder and anxiety in the minds of 
many persons, the learned as well as the unlearned. 
GERMANY. 

Frankfort, March 21,—There is said to be a great 
misunderstanding between the courts of Berlin and 
Hesse Cassel. The Prussian minister has quitted 
Cassel to return to Berlin, and the Hessian minister 
at Berlin is understood to have been recalled. 

HAY. 

The account seems confirmed, that there is an in- 
surrection in that part of Hayti yinder the controul 
of president Boyer; who had concentrated a consi- 
derable force at Jeremie, to which place he was 
about to embark in a frigate, to commence active 
operations against the revolted chief, whose name is 
Goma. 

MEXICO. 

By an official despatch from ‘‘col. Don Jose Bara- 
dos,’ who claims a victory over gen. Victoria, we 
jearn that the empire of Ferdinand is not fully “re- 
stored” in Mexico. The col boasts of the cap- 
ture of “thirty English muskets in very fine order.” 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

McGregor has landed, with 1500 men, a little to 
the windward of Porto Bello—a favorable position 
to communicate with the revolutionists of the dif- 
ferent districts. Another account says, he had only 
about 400 soldiers and 100 seamen; reinforcements 
being expected. 

Com. Joli has captured many vessels, prizes to 
privateers under the Artigas flag.—The La Popa 
privateer had also been captured by him, and was 
expected to be treated asa pirate. Brion wascruiz- 
ing to catcha pirate. These are Venezuelan squad- 
rons, and we are much pleased to find that they are 
determined to maintain the laws of civilized nations. 
They are on good terms with the Danes at St. Tho- 
mas. 

Margaretta isa very strong place—600 English 
troops lately arrived there. We have many rumors 
of battles on the main, but know not how to separate 
truth from romance. 

We have news from Buenos Ayres to the 10th of 
March, by the arrivalof W.G. D. Worthington, esq. 
late consul there, at New York. Mr. W. left Chili 
on the 29th of Jan. and made the journey across the 
country, computed at 420 leagues, in 21 days. It 
was reported, after he had left Chili, that the U. S. 
frigate Macedonian had arrived at Valparaiso. 

Our president’s message on opening the late ses- 
sion of congress, had been received. Vhey were 
disappointed as to an expected recognition of their 
independence, but do not seem impatient about it. 

Chili is entirely freed of the royai forces—Lord 
Cochrane, in command of a very handsome fleet, 
was'at Valparaiso, preparing an expedition to the 
coast of Peru, by which it appears that Lima had 
not been taken, as reported. 

Lord Cochrane’s squadron put to sea suddenly on 
the 14th Jan. from Valparaiso, in pursuit of txo Spa- 
nish frigates that they had information had sailed 
from Lima for Panama- they were also to make a 
dash at the harbor of Lima. The Chilian and Bue- 
nos Ayrean army under San Martin, about 3500 
Strong, was to embark forthe siege of Lima as soon 
as the fleet returned to transport them. Capt. 
Wooster, who commanded the O’Higgins frigate, 
resigned his commission just previous to the sailing 
of the fleet. . The reason assigned for it is this: lord 
Cochrane sent on board the frigate an order for her 
to be ready for sea in four hours, to which captain 
Wooster sent an answer that it was impossible— 
Cochrane immediately repeated his order, adding 


—t 
Upon which captain Wooster threw up his com- 
mission, and the fleet sailed without him. The 
marine of Chili is now wholly commanded by En- 
glishmen. It was understood that the British fri- 
gate Andromache was at Lima, taking in five millions 
of dollars, which it was suspected that Cochrane 
would endeavor to intercept, under the pretence 
that she was violating her neutral character. ‘The 
U. 8..sloop Ontario also carried a million, or more, 
of dollars from Lima, which she delivered at Rio 
Janeiro—when she stopped at Valparaiso,. and it 
was known that she had the money on board, under 
an apprehension that they would attempt to seize 
it as Spanish property, capt. Biddle suddenly left 
the port. We should like to hear the details of this 
affair, ifthe report is true. 

The communication of Buenos Ayres with the in- 
terior, was rendered very difficult by’ wandering 
hordes of Indians, called Montoneros. Bodies of 
troops had been marched against them, without any 
decisive advantage, as they are well mounted and 
careful to avoid aregular attack. A partial mu- 
tiny took place at Buenos Ayres, among the mi- 
itta blacks on being harangued to much against 
those Indians. The regular troops are nearly all 
in Chili or on the frontiers of Peru, and the milita- 
ry duties of the city are performedby the militia.— 
it was reported, that orders had been sent to gen. 
San Martin to march his troops to Buenos Ayres— 
probably on account of the expected expedition 
from Cadiz. It was thought that San Martin would 
be chosen supreme director. 

The royal Spanish general Ordonnis, and 32 other 
Spanish officers, being prisoners at “the 6 mile San 
Luis,” attempted to seize upon the governor and 
make their escape, by violence, though they seem 
to have been treated in the most hospitable manner. 
They were all put to death. 

“The congress,” on the 12th Dec. last by a public 
decree acknowledged Chili “asa free state, sove- 
reign and independent, with all the attributes and 
plenitude of power, which are inherent to the great 
and elevated character,” and in form waited on the 
chief deputy residing in Buenos Ayres. 

g pit is openly announced in the Belfast News 
Letter, of Jan. 22, that col. Urslar’s rifle regiment, 
of 1000 picked men, had been completed, and that 
the last detachment had sailed for South America! 
—that a house of the first respectability had offered 
him assistance to the amount of 100,000/. sterling.— 
Mention is also made of the sailing of 400 other 
troops, from Hamburg and Cruxhaven, who are to 
form a part of the cavalry under colonel Urslar. 

The following isacopy of a large handbill, pub- 
licly posted up in all parts of the city of Dublin: 

1st rifle regiment, South America, army of Venezue- 
la and New Granada, commanded by gen. Bolivar, su- 
preme chief of Venezuela and the Granadas. 
|. [he most flattering encouragement will be given 
to such young men, of good character, as shall be 
found qualified for gen. Desereaux’s Irish legion, 
about to sail direct for the head quarters of the su- 
preme chief; none but effective and spirited men 
need apply; well disciplined soldiers who have their 
discharges, will be preferred, and will find this a 
most favorable opportunity toimprove their fortunes 
and acquire a handsome provision for themselves for 
life. Application tobe made to col. Meade, 39, low- 
er Ormond Quay. 

Every volunteer will receive, viz: Ist. Four pence 
in the shilling more than the British army, from 
the day of enrolling their names. 2d. A passage 
to head quarters, with 60 dollars on arriving. 3d. 





that the word impossible was not in his vocabulary. 
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toes, 1 naggin (a gill] of whiskey per day. 4th. 
Oatineal and butter, &c. &c. on the passage. 5th 
A proportionate share of land, captures, and prize 
money. 6th. 200 acres of land, with eighty dol- 
lars to purchase implements of agriculture. 7th. 
A full discharge and leave to sell the land, with a free 
passage home, if required, after five years service. 
A corporal to have 250 acres, and a sergeant 300, 
colour do. 350, and so onin proportien. Every cor- 
poral, well recommended, will be made a sergeant, 
every sergeant, a colour serjeant with the strong- 
est assurance of promotion according to their gal- 
Jant and soldier-like conduct. 
To sail on the 18th of April next, from Dublin. 
The reflections arising out of these facts are 


curious—the British are playing a deep game;| 


helping Ferdinand on one side, and opposing him 
on the other. 





CHRONICLE. 

The president of the United States reached 
Charleston on the 26th ult. on his southern tour. He 
is every where received wit: great attention and 
respect, but there is much less pomp and parade 
than took place on his eastern journey. 


The U. 8S. corvette John Adams has arrived at 
Norfolk from Havana. We have not heard any parti- 
culars of her voyage. 


The Mediterranean squadron, by late advices, all 
well. Com. Stewart had just learnt that the Tuni- 
sians had obliged some American vessels to shew 
their “Mediterranean passes,” and had left Messina 
totell them thatthey must desist from the proce- 
dure. 

A steam boat of seven hundred tons, has been 
Yaunched at New York. 


East India missions. We see that the public be- 
nevolence is called upon at New York, in support 
of certain missionaries about to depart for the East 
Indies—to proclaim the gospel to the heathen. Now, 
if we had no room for the exercise of such functions 
at home, this might be well enough—but our own In- 
dians require the attentions of the religious and hu- 
mane, in our opinioa, quite as much as those in the 
East. 

New York. The election for members of the 
senate andassembly of thisstate, was held last week. 
There are three distinct political parties in New 
York—two calling themselves republican and the 
ether federal. As far as the returns are received, 
that branch of the republican party opposed to gov. 
Clinton, seems to have succeeded—in the city, in 
the choice of assemblymen, the average majority 
against the friends of the gov. was 2,301 votes; for 
senators, the majority on the same side was about 
850 over the“Clintonian,” and 500 over the federal 
ticket. 

An arch bridge, ona new construction, has been 
necently erected over Onion river, nea# Montpel- 
lier, in Vermont. It is said to be “composed of six- 
ty-nine string pieces, thirty feet in length, and ten 
inches by eleven and a half in size; together with 
twelve thwarts, or cross pieces, twenty two feet 
Jong, seven inches by fourteen; forming one entire 
arch one hund-ed and ninety-five feet long, and twen- 
ty broad; with not a single mortice, tenon, bolt, or band 
about it. ‘The whole expense of the bridge did not 
exceed two hundred dollars.” 


Died, lately, at Marblehead, capt. Nathan Bart- 
lett, aged 70 --a naval hero of the revolution, having 
faithfully served as an officer in several public ves- 
sels of war from 1776 to the latter end of 1781, when 
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he was first lieutenant of the South Carolina fri- 
gate. ‘ 

—— also, in Kent county, Maryland, Thomas S. 
Smith, esq. in his 89th year. He was a member of 
the convention that formed the constitution of this 
state in 1776, and a member of the council of safety 
during the revolution, 
also, in Massachusetts, Jonathan Cogswell, 
esq. aged 79, an officer of the revolution, a member 
of the convention of that state which ratified the 
constitution ofthe U. S. and for several years a mem; 
ber of congress. 

Louisiana. At the late session of the legislature, 
the following resolution received the sanction of 
both branches of the legislature, and the approba- 
tion of the governor: 

Resolved, by the senate and house of representatives 
of the state of Louisiana, in general assembly conven- 
ed, That the governor of this state be required to 
solicit from the president of the United States, to 
order that a sufficient naval force be stationed on 
our coasts, to protect them against the depreda. 
tions of the pirates which desolate them, and which 
impede our communications with Vera Cruz and 
other Spanish ports in the gulf of Mexico. 

Rhode-Island. ‘The general election was held in 
this state on the 21st ult. and eventuated in the re- 
election, without opposition, of the present repub- 
lican General officers. A majority of republicans 
is also chosen for the house of repersentatives. Eve- 
ry branch of the government is therefore republi- 
can. 

From the Alabama Courier, April9. A gentleman 
direct from the land sales at Cahaba, states: that in 
consequence of a combination of the land specula- 
tors, the sales have been postponed. The company, 
consisting of about forty, deposited one thousand 
dollars each, and agreed not to bid over two dol- 
lars per acre for any land which might be offered. 
That two valuable townships were bid off at that 
price, when the Register ordered the sales to be 
postponed. These townships were then sold at 
auction by the company, and the net profit arising 
from the resale of the land amounted to $1980 to 
each individual concerned. We presume tliat the 
gentlemen speculators formed their plans on the 
commonly received principle, that the public isa 
goose, and that while its enchanting plumage offer- 
ed so many temptations to pluck a few feathers, no 
other danger was to be apprehended than that oi 
being hissed at! 

Indians.—By a report made to the assembly of 
New York, it appears that tlhe whole number of Indi- 
ans within it, is 4976. Oneidas, 1031. The land 
possessed by allthe Indians, is 271,523 acres—By 
the Oneidas, 20,000. All the land is estimated at 
$1,626,000. 

Col. Trumbull. By a letter received from the duke 
of Ischia See’ celebrated Canova) we learn, that our 
distinguished countryman, Col. Trumbull, has been 
elected a member of the royal academy, at Naples. 
An act of liberality honorable to our country and to 
the individual who received it. NM. Y. paper. 


A new appkication of steam.—We hear that a pa 
tent had been taken out in the city of Washington 
to apply steam, in the place of gun-powder, to pro- 
We are assured 
that much confidence is reposed in this discovery, 
and much expectation is excited as to the efiects to 
be produced bythis new application ofsteam. Press- 

New London April 7. Sailed, sloop Macdonough, 
Colt, for New York. Went passenger the celebra- 
ted Massachusetts Hog —girts 74 feet, and weighs 
1100, on a visitto the New York mammoth turtle. 











